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Conservation 
)  Importance  To  Be 
Told  In  Talks 

With  the  view  of  bringing  to  the 
people  of  the  State  a  message  of 
the  importance  of  conservation  in 
war  time,  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  L.  McHugh  will  make 
a  series  of  addresses  throughout 
Louisiana,  it  has  been  announced 
by  the  Public  Relations  section  of 
the  Department. 

The  first  series  of  talks  will  be 
made  in  Northeast  Louisiana  and 
talks  in  other  sections  of  the  State 
will  follow  at  later  dates,  it  has  been 
announced. 

On  Tuesday,  January  26th,  Mr. 
McHugh  will  address  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  Bastrop,  and  the  following 
day,  Wednesday,  January  27th,  he 
will  speak  before  the  Kiwanis  Club 
in  Monroe.  On  Thursday,  January 
28th,  the  Commissioner  will  speak 
at  a  luncheon  of  business  and  civic 
leaders  at  Ruston.  While  in  North- 
east Louisiana  Mr.  McHugh  is  also 
scheduled  to  deliver  a  radio  ad- 
dress over  station  KMLB  at  Mon- 
roe. 

His  subject  will  be  "The  Impor- 
tance of  Conservation  in  War 
Time." 

Fish  Program 
To  Be  Aided  By 
New  Project 

A  conservation  project  designed 
to  clear  three  large  inland  water 
lakes  in  Louisiana  of  non-game  or 
predatory  fish  was  announced  last 
week  by  Conservation  Commis- 
sioner Joseph  L.  McHugh  who 
hailed  the  undertaking  as  a  war 
conservation  measure  in  that  thous- 
ands of  pounds  of  fish  will  be  made 
available  to  supplement  the  na- 
tion's food  program.  At  the  same 
time  the  project  will  protect  and 
conserve  the  game  fish  in  these 
lakes  and  will  not  interfere  with 
sport  fishing,  the  Commissioner 
stated. 

The  project  scheduled  to  get  un- 
der way  January  15,  will  be  under- 
taken on  Lake  St.  John  in  Concor- 
dia Parish  and  on  Old  River  and 
(Continued  to  page  4,  column  4) 


Louisiana  Muskrat  May  Help  Alleviate 
Nation's  Meat  Shortage  Problem 
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Joseph    L.    McHugh    (center)    inspects    some    frozen    muskrat 

meat  with   James   Nelson   Gowanloch,   Chief  Conservation    Biologist   (right)    and 

;  representative  of  a  national  food  distributing 

ted  for  large  quantities  of  the  meat  to   be  shipped   to 


M.  J.  B.  Duggan,  Ne 
concern,  who  has  co 
eastern   and   middle 


western   markets. 


Conservation  Department  Sponsors 
Novel  Muskrat  Luncheon 


To  introduce  and  popularize  the 
use  of  muskrat  or  "marsh  hare,"  as 
a  food,  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion sponsored  a  unique  muskrat 
luncheon  which  was  held  Thursday, 
January  7th,  at  the  Monteleone  Ho- 
tel and  was  attended  by  a  group  of 
leading  citizens  of  New  Orleans  and 
other  cities. 

Presiding  at  the  luncheon  was 
Conservation  Commissioner  Joseph 
L.  McHugh.  Among  those  present 
were  W.  E.  Crouch,  Chicago,  Chief 
of  Enforcement  of  Game  Manage- 
ment of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  who  paid  tribute  to 
the  Conservation  Department  for 
the  program  they  have  launched, 
and  stated  that  in  other  states 
"marsh  hare"  was  very  much  in  de- 
mand as  a  food. 

Dr.  O.  P.  Daly,  superintendent  of 
the  New  Orleans  Charity  Hospital, 


another  guest,  said.  "I  would  like 
to  say  it  is  as  suitable  an  animal 
for  food  I  know  of,"  and  James 
Nelson  Gowanloch,  chief  biologist 
of  the  Conservation  Department 
stated  that  he  had  served  "marsh 
hare"  in  numerous  ways  to  exacting 
gourmets,  "and  I  have  yet  to  find 
one  of  them  who  did  not  praise  the 
excellence  of  the  meat." 

Representatives  of  large  firms 
which  specialize  in  the  distribution 
of  frozen  foods  were  in  attendance. 
Among  them  were  M.  J.  B.  Duggan, 
representative  of  the  National 
Frosted  Foods  Co.,  Inc.,  who  stated 
that  his  people  were  prepared  to 
purchase  large  quantities  of  frozen 
muskrat  to  be  shipped  to  eastern 
and  middle  western  markets. 

Walter  N.  Hudson,  representative 
of  a  Milwaukee  food  concern,  in 
(Continued  to  page  5,  column  1) 


Large  Quantities 
Shipped  To  Market 

Directly  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Conservation  Department  to 
encourage  the  utilization  of  musk- 
rat  meat  to  supplement  the  nation's 
meat  supply,  a  representative  of  a 
national  food  distributing  concern 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  ar- 
rived in  Louisiana  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 
chase of  large  quantities  of  musk- 
rat  meat  to  be  shipped  to  eastern 
and  middle  western  markets. 

Also  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of 
the  Conservation  Department  sev- 
eral concerns  in  the  State  have 
gone  into  the  business  of  buying 
muskrat  carcasses  from  trappers. 
It  became  known  last  week  that  Ed 
and  George  Martin,  Westwego  sea 
food  people,  already  had  17,000 
muskrat  carcasses  dressed  and 
frozen  in  a  New  Orleans  ice  storage 
plant.  Others  are  also  buying  musk- 
rats  and  as  the  demand  for  the  food 
increases,  there  is  possibility  that 
the  purchase  of  muskrat  carcasses 
will  become  a  popular  business. 

The  Conservation  Department  has 
been  active  for  the  past  several 
weeks  in  promoting  the  use  of  musk- 
rat  as  a  food.  It  is  known  that  in 
Maryland  and  other  states  musk- 
rats  are  sold  on  the  market  as 
"marsh  hare,"  and  are  very  much 
in  demand.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Louisiana  annually  furnishes  be- 
tween six  and  seven  million  musk- 
rats,  representing  49  per  cent  of 
all  such  animals  taken  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  every  possibility 
that  once  again  Louisiana  can  play 
a  leading  part  in  the  war  effort  by 
helping  to  alleviate  the  nation's 
meat  shortage. 

Hithertofore  most  of  the  muskrat 
carcass  has  gone  to  waste,  only  the 
fur  being  used.  Now,  not  only  is  the 
fur  being  used,  but  also  the  carcass 
for  food,  and  likewise,  the  two 
musk  glands  in  each  muskrat,  which 
is  not  edible,  is  being  used  by  man- 
ufacturers   in    the    making   of   per- 

(Continued  to  page  5,  column  4) 
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NUMEROUS    CONSERVATION 
VIOLATIONS  CHARGED 

IN    DECEMBER 

The  104  persons  arrested  during 
the     month     of     December     were 
booked  on  the  following  charges  of 
conservation  violations: 
Possession    over-limit    of    migra- 
tory waterfowl 2 

Hunting  without  license 14 

Hunting  at  night 15 

Hunting  in  State  Preserve 8 

Hunting  Deer  out  of  season 3 

Hunting  and  Killing  Doe  Deer 9 

Hunting  Quail  out  of  season 1 

Shooting  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Before  Sunrise  or  After  Sun- 
set   11 

Shooting    Migratory    Water-fowl 

— No  Federal  Stamp 2 

Shooting    Migratory    Water-fowl 

Out  of  Season 2 

Shooting    Migratory    Water-fowl 

with  Unplugged  Gun 19 

Possession  Over-limit  of  Migra- 
tory Water-fowl 2 

Seining   Game   Fish 1 

Fishing  Without  a  License 2 

Possession  Undersize  Fish 2 

Possession  Undersize  Shrimp 1 

Shooting  Song  Bird 1 

Trapping  Without  a  License 3 

Killing    Fur-bearing    Animals 

with   Gun 4 

Trapping  Out  of  Season 2 


AGENTS    PARTICIPATING    IN 
ARRESTS   DURING    DECEMBER 

The  following  Conservation 
agents  and  rangers  participated  in 
arrests  made  during  the  month  of 
December: 

Agents:  Angelo  Benandi,  Levert 
H.  Bird,  John  Busalacchi,  Sam  J. 
Chaze,  Ernest  Coats,  G.  W.  DeLoach, 
C.  W.  Elam,  John  W.  Gilbert,  Henry 


Harper,  Allen  Hawsey,  Lesma  He- 
bert,  Clarence  Hood,  P.  F.  Huddles- 
ton,  Buckner  P.  LeBlanc,  James  E. 
McFerrin,  Sam  J.  Nunez,  Chas.  J. 
Olano,  Frank  Ragas,  Clifton  Reeves, 
Edgar  Stanfield,  Oliver  Taunton, 
Earl  Vaught,  Elton  Williams,  Robt. 
J.  Pertuis,  Lawrence  Madere,  R.  I. 
Kennedy. 

Rangers:  J.  W.  Bates,  Arjie  L. 
Chatelain,  D.  L.  Farrar,  Gordy  Si- 
mon, Lawrence  Sintes,  Frank  Troc- 
chiano,  Paul  Voitier. 

Supervisors:  R.  D.  Landry  and 
J.  V.  McConnell. 

DECEMBER   ARRESTS   MADE 

IN  27  PARISHES  OF  STATE 

Acadia 2 

Assumption   3 

Avoyelles   2 

Caddo    3 

Cameron 11 

Claiborne    9 

Concordia 2 

DeSoto    3 

East   Baton   Rouge 3 

East  Carroll 2 

Evangeline 2 

Iberville    10 

Jackson 2 

Lafourche 4 

Livingston   2 

Madison    15 

Natchitoches  2 

Orleans 4 

Ouachita 2 

St.  Bernard 2 

St.  John 8 

Tangipahoa   2 

Tensas 4 

Washington 1 

Webster   1 

West  Baton  Rouge 1 

West  Feliciana 2 


Scientific 
Methods  Bring 
Convictions 


Another  example  of  the  way  in 
which  scientific  methods  become 
powerful  instruments  in  game  law 
enforcement  occurred  recently  in 
the  Department  of  Conservation 
when  Federal  authorities  brought  to 
James  Nelson  Gowanloch,  Chief 
Biologist,  a  sackful  of  duck  down. 
These  duck  feathers  had  been 
seized  the  day  before  the  opening 
of  the  duck  season,  and  it  was  the 
contention  of  the  alleged  owner  that 
the  feathers  were  over  a  year  old. 

The  Federal  authorities  wished 
the  answers  to  three  questions: 
Were  the  feathers  wild  duck  down? 
Were  they  fresh  or  a  year  old? 
How  many  ducks  did  they  probably 
represent? 

Since  mature  feathers,  like  hair, 
are  dead  structures,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  how  long  feathers  have 
been  plucked  unless  some  happen 
to  be  immature.  It  was  readily  de- 
termined that  the  feathers  were 
those  of  wild  ducks.  Immature 
feathers  present  were  quickly  deter- 
mined by  microscopic  examination 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  days  old. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question 
was  most  interesting  of  all  since 
it  was  first  believed  that  the  al- 
leged market  hunter  had  had 
seventy  ducks  in  his  possession 
which  were  represented  by  the 
down.  However,  the  investigator 
carefully  plucked  the  down  from 
chosen  representative  wild  ducks 
and  averaged  the  weights.  When 
this  figure  was  divided  into  the  five 
pounds  of  seized  duck  down,  it  was 
indicated  that  approximately  nine- 
ty-four ducks  were  probably  repre- 
sented. Subsequent  information  se- 
cured by  the  Federal  authorities  in- 
dicated that  instead  of  the  seventy 
ducks  at  first  believed  to  have  been 
the  number,  the  number  actually 
was  ninety,  so  that  by  these  scien- 
tific methods,  in  spite  of  a  high  de- 
gree of  variability,  information  of 
great  value  in  respect  to  kind,  age, 
and  number  of  the  ducks  involved 
was  clearly  established. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 


evidence  contributed  to  a  convio, 
tion  that  resulted  in  a  fine  of  onej 
hundred  dollars. 

Federal  authorities  also  recentlj 
brought  to  the  Chief  Biologist  cer< 
tain  individual  duck  feathers,  iden-: 
tification  of  which  was  necessary 
as  evidence  in  law  violations.  The 
scientific  information  readily  pro-i 
vided  resulted  in  conviction  in  each! 
of  these  cases. 

NEW  BOOK  ON 

IVORY-BILLED 
WOODPECKER  ISSUED 

A  publication  of  profound  inter- 
est to  all  Louisiana  bird  lovers  has 
just  been  issued  by  the  National 
Audubon  Society  of  New  York  City. 
This  volume,  entitled  "The  Ivory- 
billed  Woodpecker"  by  James  T.' 
Tanner,  represents  the  most  com- 
plete existing  account  of  North? 
America's  rarest  bird,  a  species: 
whose  remaining  few  individuals 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

The  Ivorybill  is  not  only  the  larg- 
est woodpecker  in  the  United  States, 
but  is  also,  next  to  the  Imperial' 
Woodpecker  of  Mexico,  the  largestl 
woodpecker  in  the  world. 

Dr.  Tanner,  a  student  of  Dr. 
Arthur  A.  Allen,  Professor  of  Orni- 
thology, Cornell  University,  was 
granted  a  fellowship  established  by 
the  National  Audubon  Society  spe- 
cifically for  research  on  the  Ivory- 
bill.  Well-trained  in  basic  scientific 
methods,  Dr.  Tanner  proceeded  to 
make  an  exhaustive  study  of  this 
extraordinarily  interesting  bird. 

The  Louisiana  Department  of 
Conservation  cooperated  fully  in  the 
work.  Dr.  Tanner  spent  several 
years  in  the  Louisiana  territory 
where  the  Ivorybill  still  survives 
and  brings  together  in  a  superbly 
presented  form  every  known  fact 
concerning  this  species  whose  his- 
tory is  a  tragic  story  of  the  way  In 
which  a  beautiful  and  dramatic  in- 
habitant of  once  vast  areas  has  be- 
come reduced  to  a  few  individuals 
precariously  clinging  to  existence 
in  one  tract  of  Louisiana  forest 
land. 
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Band  and  Gravel 
Deposits  of  State 

Louisiana  Geological 
jsurvey  Bulletin 
JNumber  19 

For  several  years  it  has  been  ap- 
jarent  that  various  state  depart- 
nents,  and  particularly  the  State 
Highway  Department,  would  bene- 
iit  materially  if  an  adequate  survey 
jyere  made  of  Louisiana's  sand  and 
jravel  deposits  with  accurate  infor- 
nation  as  to  the  location,  quantity, 
juality  and  accessibility  of  these 
leposits.  Such  a  survey  has  been 
jompleted,  and  the  results  are 
ivailable  in  Louisiana  Geological 
Survey  Bulletin  No.  19. 

Prone  to  be  overshadowed  by  the 
variety  of  Louisiana's  natural 
wealth,  sand  and  gravel  actually 
■ank  fifth  among  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  our  state  and  are  ex- 
ceeded in  value  only  by  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  sulphur  and  salt.  Dur- 
ing 1940-41  biennum  Louisiana  pro- 
luced  approximately  10  million  tons 
jf  sand  and  gravel  valued  at  three 
million  dollars. 

Sand  and  gravel  have  a  variety 
Df  uses,  among  them  their  use  in 
oighway  construction  and  in  the 
making  of  brick  mortar,  plaster, 
?lass  and  abrasives.  This  publica- 
tion sets  forth  in  considerable  de- 
tail the  standard  requirements  as 
to  size,  composition  and  other 
properties  for  nine  of  the  most 
common  of  these. 

Commercial  deposits  are  con- 
fined, for  the  most  part,  to  areas 
sf  Recent  and  Pleistocene  alluvial 
sediments  which  have  been  uplifted 
ind  dissected  so  that  the  basal 
jravel  bearing  strata  are  exposed. 
In  general,  the  area  of  exposures  is 
confined  to  a  belt  through  central 
Louisiana  from  the  Sabine  River  on 
the  west  to  the  Pearl  River  on  the 
3ast,  with  additional  trends  extend- 
ing up  the  major  streams  to  the 
north.  A  brief  discussion  of  the 
geology  and  general  distribution  of 


the  sand  and  gravel  deposits  is 
given  in  this  bulletin,  as  well  as 
considerable  information,  well  illus- 
trated, concerning  current  produc- 
tion methods. 

A  total  of  266  gravel  localities,  a 
number  of  which  are  in  operation 
at  the  present  time,  was  investi- 
gated by  the  authors.  The  greater 
part  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  de- 
tailed information  of  these  locali- 
ties, the  discussions  of  the  localities 
being  arranged  in  numerical  order 
by  parishes.  This  facilitates  locat- 
ing data  on  any  particular  area  in 
which  the  reader  may  be  especially 
interested. 

A  generalized  sketch  map  accom- 
panies each  discussion,  showing  the 
location  and  extent  of  the  deposits, 
the  highways,  railroads,  rivers, 
ponds,  sand  dumps  and  machinery. 

One  or  more  composite  samples 
were  taken  at  each  locality,  includ- 
ing in  most  cases  material  from 
sections  stripped  down  the  walls  of 
the  pit  and  from  hand-dug  holes 
beneath  the  stripped  section.  A 
sieve  analysis  of  the  sample  is 
given  as  part  of  the  data  on  the 
particular  locality  from  which  it 
was  taken.  The  sample  locations 
are  shown  on  the  sketch  map;  and 
in  flooded  pits,  the  part  of  the  sec- 
tion sampled,  in  addition  to  pit 
level  and  water  level,  are  shown  on 
a   geologic   section. 

A  large  map  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana is  included  showing  all  lo- 
calities examined,  the  locality  num- 
bers on  the  map  corresponding  to 
those  in  the  text  of  the  bulletin. 

This  bulletin  fills  a  long-felt 
need  and  will  undoubtedly  prove 
both  informative  and  usable  to 
those  individuals,  companies  or  de- 
partments interested  in  the  sand 
and  gravel  resources  of  Louisiana. 

In  addition  to  the  above  discussed 
report,  Louisiana  Geological  Survey 
Bulletin  19  contains  a  briefer  paper 
entitled  "Subsurface  Pleistocene  of 
Louisiana"  by  John  W.  Prink.  This 
is  a  study  of  the  structure  of  the 
Pleistocene  gravel  deposits  in  Lou- 


Pit  Operation   of   Monroe  Sand   and   Gravel   Co.,   near  West   Monroe, 
Ouachita   Parish.     (Geological   Bulletin   No.   19,  Figure   13.) 


Department  Recommends  Recipes  For 
Cooking  Muskrat,  Other  Fur  Animals 


The  conservation  department,  in 
light  of  the  fresh  meat  scarcity,  has 
inaugurated  a  campaign  to  urge  the 
full  utilization  of  all  edible  species 
as  a  war  conservation  measure. 

A  number  of  recipes  for  cook- 
ing animals,  fur-bearing  and  others 
hitherto  little  used  as  food  in  this 
state,  has  been  compiled  and  is 
available  upon  request  to  any  Lou- 
isianian. 

Muskrat   or   "Marsh    Hare" 

Muskrat  can  be  prepared  in  any 
of  the  many  ways  that  squirrels  or 
rabbits  are  prepared.  The  only  dif- 
ference of  treatment  is  that  the 
two  musk  glands  must  be  removed. 
These  are  two  small  bodies  about 
one-half  and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  readily  located  on  the  in- 
side of  the  thigh  of  the  animal. 
They  should  be  cut  carefully  out 
when  the  muskrat  is  dressed. 
Thereafter,  the  meat  can  be  treated 
like  any  other  game.  For  those  who 
prefer  to  remove  the  "wild"  taste 
typical  of  wild  geese,  wild  ducks 
and  squirrels,  just  as  much  as  musk- 
rats,  a  preliminary  treatment  with 
vinegar  may  be  used.  The  follow- 
ing three  recipes  on  muskrat  are 
recommended: 

1.  Muskrats  are  cleaned,  the 
glands  removed  and  the  carcasses 
disjointed.  A  pot  is  half  filled  with 
cold  water  to  which  is  added  as 
seasoning  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt, 
one  pinch  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful 
of  sugar,  pepper  to  taste  and  the 
water  is  brought  to  a  boil.  The  pre- 
pared muskrats  are  then  added  and 
left  in  this  seasoned  fluid  until  the 
whole  mixture  again  begins  to  boil. 
They  are  then  strained  in  a  collen- 
dar,  rolled  in  seasoned  flour  and 
fried  brown.  A  brown  gravy  may 
be  prepared  since  it  adds  excel- 
lently to  the  taste  of  the  whole 
dish.  Thousands  are  eaten  by  the 
bayou  folks  and  some  epicures  but 


isiana  and  the  depths  at  which 
these  deposits  may  be  found  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state.  Data  were 
obtained  from  driler's  logs  of  both 
oil  and  water  wells  and  from  the 
occasional  use  of  Schlumberger  rec- 
ords and  cuttings. 

The  report  contains  ten  cross  sec- 
tions, for  the  most  part  north-south 
ones,  across  the  Quaternary  de- 
posits of  southern  Louisiana.  In 
addition,  isopachous  and  outcrop 
maps  of  Terrace  and  Recent  de- 
posits have  been  drawn,  indicating 
the  centers  of  thickening. 

As  the  author  points  out,  conclu- 
sions reached  are  subject  to  error, 
since  they  are  based  upon  a  study 
of  logs  which  are  seldom  accurately 
recorded  and  because  the  gravels 
are  difficult  to  correlate.  Neverthe- 
less, because  of  the  great  number 
of  logs  used,  these  conclusions, 
while  approximate,  may  be  consid- 
ered as  reasonably  accurate. 


millions  more  go  to  waste  yearly. 

2.  Cut  into  small  pieces  and 
thoroughly  soak  overnight  in  cold 
water.  Drain  thoroughly  when 
ready  to  cook,  place  in  a  pot  with 
a  small  quantity  of  water  and  a 
good-sized  piece  of  fat  bacon.  Cook 
slowly  until  tender.  Season  accord- 
ing to  taste  with  salt,  pepper  and 
sage.  When  done  the  meat  can  be 
browned  in  pot  or  placed  in  a  skil- 
let, using  plenty  of  bacon  fat. 
Brown   thoroughly   and   serve. 

3.  Boil  in  a  pot  until  the  meat 
falls  from  the  bones;  pick  up  in 
small  pieces.  Make  sauce  by  add- 
ing to  liquor  left  in  pot  two  hard- 
boiled  eggs  chopped  fine,  generous 
quantity  of  butter,  two  tablespoons 
of  flour  (cornstarch  may  be  used), 
salt,  pepper  and  mustard  according 
to  taste,  and  one  gill  of  sherry  wine. 
Mix  dressing  with  meat  and  serve. 

ROAST   OPOSSUM 

After  skinning,  dress  the  opos- 
sum much  as  one  would  a  suckling 
pig,  removing  the  entrails  and,  if 
desired,  the  head  and  tail.  After  it 
has  been  dressed,  wash  thoroughly 
inside  and  out  with  hot  water. 
Cover  with  cold  water  to  which  has 
been  added  one  cup  of  salt  and  al- 
low to  stand  overnight.  In  the 
morning  drain  off  the  salted  water 
and  rinse  well  with  clear,  boiling 
water.  Stuff  opossum  with  opossum 
stuffing,  sew  opening  or  fasten 
with  skewers.  Place  in  roaster,  add 
two  tablespoons  of  water  and  roast 
in  moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.) 
until  tender  and  richly  browned, 
about  one  and  one-half  hours.  Baste 
every  15  minutes  with  drippings. 
Remove  skewers  or  stitches  and 
place  opossum  on  heated  platter. 
Skim  fat  from  gravy  remaining  in 
pan.    Serves   ten. 

Opossum    Stuffing. 

1  large  onion,  chopped  fine. 

1  tablespoon  fat. 
Opossum  liver,  if  desired. 

2  cups  bread  crumbs. 
Chopped  red  pepper. 
Dash  Worcestershire  sauce. 

1  hard-cooked  egg,   chopped  fine. 

Salt. 

Brown  onion  in  fat.  Add  finely 
chopped  opossum  liver  and  cook 
until  liver  is  tender.  Add  crumbs, 
a  little  red  pepper,  Worcestershire 
sauce,  egg,  salt  and  water  to 
moisten. 

Another  Way 

Another  recipe  of  genuine  South- 
ern Louisiana  origin  for  baked 
opossum  is  the  following: 

Skin,  clean  and  wash  in  cold 
water.  Make  a  good  highly  sea- 
soned dressing,  with  eggs.  Stuff 
the  opossum  and  sew  up  the  open- 
ing. Dredge  with  flour,  place  in  a 
roasting  pan,  and  cook  till  done, 
basting  often.  Peel  yam  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  place  around  the  meat. 
When  done,  drain  off  the  fat,  leav- 
ing only  enough  in  the  pan  to  make 

(Continued    to   page    S,    column    1.) 
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Bistineau  Dam 
Dedicated  At 
Ceremonies 

Dedicating  the  new  Lake  Bis- 
tineau dam  Tuesday  afternoon, 
December  22nd,  Governor  Sam  H. 
Jones  said  that  the  construction 
was  an  example  of  many  similar  un- 
dertakings planned  after  the  war  to 
fully  develop  the  resources  of  the 
state  of  Louisiana  and  to  give  em- 
ployment to  discharged  soldiers, 
sailors  and  war  workers. 

Only  by  full  development  of  all 
resources,  Governor  Jones  said,  can 
Louisiana  and  the  other  southern 
states  successfully  compete  with 
the  states  of  the  North  and  East 
where  natural  advantages  have 
been  turned  into  business  prosperity 
in  the  past. 

Governor  Jones  spoke  to  a  group 
of  several  hundred  people  gathered 
on  the  scenic  banks  of  the  lake 
overlooking  the  dam  which  was  re- 
cently completed  as  a  recreational 
center  and  game  conservation  proj- 
ject  after  ten  years  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  citizens  of  North  Louisiana 
parishes. 

Officials  present  at  the  dedication 
in  addition  to  the  governor  included 
Joseph  L.  McHugh,  Conservation 
Commissioner;  DeWitt  L.  Pyburn, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works;  Roland  Cocreham,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry;  Dr.  David  E.  Brown, 
President  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health;  Major  B.  A.  Hardey,  for- 
mer conservation  commissioner; 
Mayor  Sam  Caldwell  of  Shreveport; 
members  of  the  police  juries  of  Bos- 
sier, Webster  and  Bienville  par- 
ishes; John  E.  Coxe,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Education;  James  I. 
Smith,  Executive  Counsel  to  the 
Governor;  D.  D.  Bazer,  warden  of 
the  state  penitentiary;  William 
Wells,  Director  of  the  State  Parks 
Commission,   and   others. 

The   dedication   ceremonies   were 


combined  with  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  police  juries  of  Webster,  Bos- 
sier  and   Bienville   parishes. 

Governor  Jones  said  that  the  com- 
pleted dam  was  the  carrying  out  of 
a  promise  he  made  during  his  cam- 
paign for  election  and  that  the  proj- 
ect will  continue  to  be  developed 
until  a  park  and  highway  across  the 
dam  are  completed,  placing  before 
the  world  the  full  attractiveness 
and  advantages  of  this  recreational 
center  of  Northwest  Louisiana. 

Joe  Miller,  retired  banker  of  Min- 
den,  was  introduced  as  the  "daddy 
of  the  lake  dam  project"  and  told 
of  the  long  fight  to  secure  the  Bis- 
tineau dam. 

R.  T.  Henry,  contractor  of  Du- 
bach,  who  completed  the  dam  and 
spillway,  was  also  introduced.  A 
barbecue  was  served  following  the 
dedication  ceremonies. 


OYSTER  INDUSTRY 
GETS  CONTINUED 

USE  OF  TIN  CANS 

An  order  has  been  issued  by  the 
War  Production  Board  in  Washing- 
ton to  permit  the  oyster  industry 
to  continue  the  use  of  tin  containers 
for  raw  oysters  until  April  30.  The 
order  provides  that  the  maximum 
possible  use  must  be  made  of  con- 
tainers made  of  substitute  ma 
terials. 


CONSERVATION  CASES  TRIED 
IN  COURTS  DURING  MONTH 
OF    DECEMBER    BY   PARISHES 

Tensas — 2  paid  fines  of  $25  and 
costs. 

East  Carroll — 3  nol  prossed,  2  paid 
$25  and  costs. 

Madison — 4  paid  $25  and  costs,  2 
not  guilty. 

Jackson — 2  paid  $11.50  cost  of 
court,  $25  fine  suspended. 

Calcasieu — 2  paid  $19.75  fine  and 
costs. 

Claiborne — 1  paid  $25  and  costs. 

Washington — 1  paid  $10  fine  and 
$8.00  costs. 

Orleans — 1  paid  $2.50  fine. 


conKRVATion-eDiicATion 

zWt/ie  SCHOOLS 


Ten  schools  visited  the  conserva 
tion  museum  in  New  Orleans  be 
tween  December  1st  and  19th,  bring 
ing  with  them  a  total  of  354  pupils 
They  were  shown  films  and  given 
lectures  on  conservation. 


Sixteen  groups  of  service  men 
visited  the  museum  brought  by  a 
representative  of  the  U.  S.  O.  The 
total  number  of  service  men  in  these 
groups  were  992.  Most  of  them 
were  shown  the  conservation  fish 
ing  film  and  all  of  them  were  shown 
the  various  conservation  exhibits  in 
the  museum. 


Governor  Sam  H.  Jones  (center)  inspects  the  completed  Lake  Bistineau 
Dam  as  DeWitt  L.  Pyburn,  (right)  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  points  out  some  of  its  interesting  features.  Conservation  Commissioner 
Joseph    L.   McHugh    looks  on. 


Three  special  conservation  exhib 
its  were  prepared  and  set  up  during 
the  month  by  the  staff  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Education  and  Publicity. 
These  were  at  the  LaSalle  School, 
Warren  Easton  School,  and  at  a 
special  TJ.  S.  O.  program  held  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel. 


A  total  of  10,312  people  visited 
the  museum  during  the  month  of 
December.  Fifteen  schools  in  the 
state  were  sent  conservation  films 
during  the  month. 
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(From   Thibodaux    Lafourche   Comet) 

A  new  publication,  bearing  the 
above  title,  reached  the  Comet  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  last  week.  It 
consists  of  only  eight  pages,  but,  we 
suppose,  in  the  course  of  time  it 
will  grow,  as  did  its  predecessor, 
"The  Louisiana  Conservation  Re- 
view". The  editor  of  the  new  pub- 
lication is  Isaac  D.  Chapman,  a 
practical  newspaper  man,  who, 
some  years  ago,  was  the  efficient 
secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Press  As- 
sociation. The  other  names  appear- 
ing at  the  masthead  of  the  new 
publication  are:  Sam  Jones,  Gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana;  Joseph  L.  Mc- 
Hugh, Conservation  Commissioner, 
and  John  L.  Conner,  Executive  As- 
sistant to  the  Commissioner. 

In  perusing  the  publication  we 
notice  that  sportsmen  or  hunters 
continue  to  try  their  hand  at  evad- 
ing the  conservation  laws,  there 
having  been  arrests  in  28  parishes 


FISH  PROJECT 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
False  River  in  Pointe  Coupee  Pari 
ish.  The  project  was  decided  uponj 
Commissioner  McHugh  stated,  aften 
a  survey  showed  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  gar,  buffalo  and  other  non-| 
game  fish  in  these  waters  whichi 
were  proving  detrimental  to  the 
game  fish. 

The  Conservation  Department  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with! 
Lewis  Collins  and  Elmer  Piatt  of 
Tallulah  to  seine  and  remove  Pad-i 
die  Fish,  Gaspergou,  Buffalo,  Gar; 
Turtles  and  other  non-game  fish  as' 
may  exist  in  these  waters,  and  they 
are  given  the  right  to  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  all  legal  size  non-game  fish 
captured  during  these  operations, 
which  will  be  under  strict  super- 
vision of  agents  of  the  Conservation 
Department.  The  State  will  receive- 
royalties  on  all  such  non-game  fish 
sold. 

Initial  investment  in  equipment! 
outlay,  such  as  seines,  traps,  gean 
boats,  etc.,  to  begin  operations  of| 
this  nature  is  in  excess  of  $28,000,' 
which  is  to  be  furnished  by  Col- 
lins and  Piatt.  They  are  likewise; 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  two  agents-, 
to  be  employed  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Department  who  will  supervisee 
their  work  and  make  monthly  re- 
ports of  the  amount  and  kind  off 
fish  taken  during  these  operations. . 
The  type  of  seines  and  traps  to  be^ 
used  is  to  be  approved  by  the  chief  6 
biologist  of  the  Conservation  De-J 
partment. 

The  work  started  on  January  15 1 
and  will  continue  to  March  15.  Op- 
erations will  resume  on  September 
15  after  the  spawning  season  and  I 
continue  to  March  15,  and  yearly 
thereafter  seining  operations  will  be  l 
conducted  from  September  15  to 
March  15  during  the  life  of  the  con- 
tract which  is  for  five  years. 

The  Commissioner  stated  that  he  i 
entered  into  the  contract  following : 
receipt  of  an  opinion  from  W.  D. . 
Goff,  First  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, approving  the  legality  of  the 
project.  McHugh  stated  also  that 
this  was  not  an  experiment,  as  a 
similar  project  which  has  been  un- 
dertaken in  Lake  Bruin  in  Ten- 
sas Parish  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  proving  highly  successful, 
both  in  the  respect  of  benefiting 
sport  fishing  in  that  lake  and  also 
in  making  available  large  supplies 
of  non-game  fish  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  available,  and  which 
are  needed  now  in  the  food  pro- 
gram. 


during  the  month  of  November,  the 
parishes  with  the  greatest  number 
of  arrests  being  as  follows:  St. 
Tammany,  44  persons;  Iberville,  25; 
Lafourche  parish  (holding  third 
place  on  the  list)  18;  Madison,  11; 
Avoyelles,  10;  St.  James,  9.  All  the 
other  parishes  had  8  or  less  arrests 
of  hunters  who  thought  they  could 
"get  by." 
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Views  at  novel  muskrat  or  "marsh  hare"  luncheon  given  by  the  Conservation  Department  in  New  Orleans,  January  7th.  The  picture  at  left  shows 
Commissioner  Joseph  L.  McHugh  and  W.  E.  Crouch,  Chicago,  Chief  of  Enforcement  of  Game  Management  of  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
eating  "gumbo  a  la  Marsh  Hare."  Center  picture  shows  a  view  of  the  people  participating  in  the  luncheon,  and  at  right,  M.  H.  Anderson,  State  Forester, 
John  L.  Conner,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  and  Marvin  Potter,  Secretary  to  Commissioner,  with  plates  of  the  "piece  de  resistance,"  Marsh 
Hare,    in   front   of   them. 


DEPARTMENT  GIVES 
MUSKRAT  LUNCHEON 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
Jiscussing  the  possibilities  of  the 
narsh  hare  as  an  excellent  menu 
tem,  pointed  out  also  that  many 
line  fish  in  Southern  waters  have 
lot  been  touched.  He  predicted 
;hat  the  freezing  and  distribution 
)f  fish  and  hitherto  other  less  used 
mimals  and  fisheries  products  will 
De  resorted  to  as  better  known 
'oods  became  scarcer. 

Here  was  the  menu  served  at  the 
.uncheon  and  prepared  by  Floyd 
3erald,  caterer  at  the  Monteleone 
Hotel: 

Celery  en  Branche    Assorted  Olives 
Gumbo  a  la  Marsh  Hare 

Marsh  Hare,  Saute  w  Wild  Rice 

Brazillian  Yams 

Fresh  Butter  Beans 

New  Peas  in  butter 

Chef's  Salad 

Plum  Pudding,  Hard  Sauce 

Demi  Tasse 

Among  others  who  attended  the 
luncheon  were  Hale  Boggs,  Conser- 
vation Attorney;  John  L.  Conner, 
Executive  Assistant  and  Marvin 
Potter,  Secretary  to  the  Commis- 
sioner; M.  H.  Anderson,  State  For- 
Bster;  J.  W.  Forbes,  Chief  Food 
ind  Drug  Section,  State  Board  of 
Health;  J.  W.  Franz,  New  Orleans 
Item;  Edmund  Denis,  Food  ration- 
ing chief,  District  OPA,  New  Or- 
leans; W.  Begnaud,  State  Banking 
Commissioner;  William  A.  Moore, 
general  manager  New  Orleans  Cold 
Storage  &  Warehouse  Co.;  Roger 
Poh  of  the  Andrews  Carton  Co.; 
Wingate  Weir  of  the  Louisiana 
Shrimp  Co.;  Robert  Ains worth  and 
Ralph  Alexis  of  New  Orleans,  and 
others. 

Seventeen  persons  from  South- 
west Louisiana  plead  guilty  to 
charges  of  violating  the  migratory 
bird  treaty  and  drew  fines  ranging 
from  $15  to  $150  from  Judge  Gaston 
L.  Porterie  in  United  States  court  in 
Opelousas  on  January  5th.  Many  of 
the  arrests  were  made  by  agents 
from  the  Conservation  Department. 


DEPARTMENT  RECEIVES  NATION-WIDE 
PUBLICITY  ON  MUSKRAT  USE 

The  Conservation  Department's  efforts  to  promote  the  util- 
ization of  muskrat  as  food  and  the  novel  muskrat  luncheon 
given  by  Commissioner  McHugh  has  attracted  nation-wide 
attention  and  stories  and  pictures  on  this  subject  have  ap- 
peared   in    many   of   the    leading    newspapers   in   the    nation. 

The  Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Acme  Features  Serv- 
ice, and  other  national  news  and  feature  organizations  have 
reported  an  unusual  number  of  requests  from  newspapers 
and  magazines  throughout  the  country  on  stories  and  photo- 
graphs on  the  Department's  activities  in  helping  to  alleviate 
the  meat  shortage. 


Fur  Auction 
Sale  Proves 
Big  Success 


Muskrat  fur  pelts  brought  the 
highest  prices  in  years  at  an  auc- 
tion sale  of  pelts  taken  from  state 
owned  game  preserves  held  Mon- 
day,   January    11th    at   Abbeville. 

Some  of  the  better  grade  pelts 
sold  for  as  high  as  $1.28  each  as 
compared  with  a  price  of  82c  ob- 
tained for  the  same  grade  of  fur  at 
the  first  state  auction  sale  held  last 
year. 

LeBlanc  and  Company  of  Abbe- 
ville were  the  successful  bidders  on 
60,629  muskrat  fur  pelts,  and  their 
total  price  was  $72,771.46.  Last 
year  at  the  first  auction  sale  a  simi- 
lar number  of  muskrat  pelts  brought 
in  $50,679.49. 

There  were  fifteen  bidders  in  all. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of 
auction  sales  to  be  held  during  the 
muskrat  trapping  season  which  ex- 
tends through  February  20th.  The 
furs  sold  were  trapped  on  Marsh 
Island  in  Iberia  Parish,  the  Rock- 
feller  Foundation  in  Cameron  and 
Vermilion  parishes  and  the  State 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Vermilion  par- 
ish. 

A  total  of  463  mink  pelts  were 
sold  for  $1,549.72,  the  best  grade 
bringing  a  price  of  $3.60  each.  A 
total  of  894  raccoon  pelts  were  sold 
for  $1,205.95,  with  the  best  grade 
pelt  selling  for  $2.80  each.  Three 
otter  pelts  were  sold  for  $19.25. 


FAT  ¥MM  FUR 


The  fat  that  could  be  salvaged 
from  the  carcass  of  one  opossum 
would  make  enough  glycerin  to  fire 
five  37  mm.  anti-aircraft  shells. 
One  shell  could  furnish  enough 
glycerin  to  fire  four  anti-tank 
shells. 

Think  of  the  peculiar  satisfaction 
it  would  give  American  bombardiers 
to  drop  bombs  on  Berlin  and  Tokyo 
made  from  skunk  grease.  If  only 
the  scent  could  be  retained! 

According  to  Conservation  Com- 
missioner Joseph  L.  McHugh,  it  is 
estimated  that  over  a  million  pounds 
of  raw  fats,  urgently  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  high  explosives, 
could  be  salvaged  from  the  car- 
casses of  fur  bearers  and  other 
game  animals  taken  by  Louisiana 
hunters  and  trappers  in  an  average 
year.  These  fats,  usually  wasted, 
would  be  worth  over  $25,000  at  2% 
cents  a  pound  and  could  yield 
enough  glycerin  to  make  3,000,000 
pounds  of  anti-aircraft  ammunition. 

Collection  of  raw  fats  from  wild 
animals  has  been  advocated  by  the 
salvage  section  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board  and  endorsed  by  the 
OCD  as  an  appropriate  activity  to 
be  undertaken  by  local  defense 
councils.  The  Conservation  Depart- 
ment has  suggested  that  sports- 
men's clubs  could  set  up  depots  for 
the    collection   of   such   fats. 


LARGE  QUANTITIES 
MUSKRAT  SHIPPED 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
fume,    replacing    a    product    which 
formerly     came    from    China,    and 
is  scarce  now  due  to  limited  ship- 
ping facilities. 

Research  work  by  the  Conserva- 
tion Department  some  time  ago 
proved  the  fact  that  the  musk 
glands  from  muskrats  would  be 
ideal  for  perfume  and  since  that 
time,  manufacturers  of  this  product 
have  been  buying  these  musk 
glands  from  the  trappers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  trappers  will  receive 
over  $20,000  in  additional  revenue 
for  the  sale  of  these  musk  glands. 

Conservation  Commissioner  Jo- 
seph L.  McHugh  expressed  gratifi- 
cation this  week  over  the  wide- 
spread response  being  accorded  the 
Department's  efforts  to  utilize 
muskrat  as  meat.  "Not  only  will 
this  result  in  bringing  in  additional 
revenue  to  our  trapping  industry, 
but  Louisiana  will  also  be  playing 
a  vital  part  in  the  nation's  food  pro- 
gram," the  Commissioner  stated.  "It 
is  possible  that  Louisiana's  trapping 
industry  which  now  brings  in  about 
$6,000,000  yearly,  will  be  increased 
by  a  quarter  to  a  half  million  dol- 
lars as  a  result  of  using  the  carcass 
of  the  muskrat  for  food,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Hugh said. 

To  encourage  the  use  of  muskrat 
or  "marsh  hare,"  the  Department 
has  made  available  a  number  of  sug- 
gested recipes  on  how  to  properly 
cook  them  as  well  as  other  fur  bear- 
ing animals  hitherto  little  used  as 
food.  These  recipes  are  printed  in 
full  in  this  issue,  and  additional 
copies  are  available  upon  request. 

The  major  hunting  season  in  Lou- 
isiana is  now  ended.  The  season 
on  ducks,  coots  and  geese  came  to 
a  close  on  January  10th.  The  sea- 
son on  doves,  woodcock,  railes  and 
gallinules,  bears  and  deer  is  also 
ended. 

The  trapping  season  on  muskrat 
is  scheduled  to  end  on  February 
20th. 
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FOURTEEN  IN  ALL 


By    WILLIAM     MARTIN 


QUAIL  were  scarce  that  fall. 
Most  of  the  old-timers  in  the 
valley,  including  Warden 
Tickie  himself,  weren't  hunting  at 
all  this  season — giving  the  birds  a 
chance.  It  was  an  unspoken  gen- 
tleman's   agreement. 

Old  Pop  Jameson  managed  to 
keep  this  agreement,  too,  for  a 
while.  But  by  December  he  just 
couldn't  deny  himself  the  sound  of 
a  gun  any  longer. 

Pop  and  old  Don,  his  pointer, 
moved  slowly  up  through  the  woods 
now.  The  old  man  was  more  tired 
this  afternoon  than  he'd  expected 
to  but  he  kept  right  on.  He  wanted 
to  stand  on  the  ridge  a  minute  and 
look  at  Palmer's  hollow  before  turn- 
ing back  home.  Seeing  the  hollow, 
in  December,  was  a  part  of  hunt- 
ing. 

At  the  top  of  the  ridge  Pop  eased 
his  single-barrel  to  his  other  arm 
and  blew  on  his  mittened  hand. 
Below,  Palmer's  hollow  lay  in  pic- 
ture stillness,  its  narrow,  frozen 
creek  a  length  of  jagged  glass  be- 
tween the  willows.  A  blue  crane 
rose  suddenly  from  the  weeds  along 
the  creek  bank  and  flapped  its  awk- 
ward, sidewise  flight  upstream. 
With  far-seeing  eyes  the  old  man 
watched  the  bird  out  of  sight,  then 
he  whistled  old  Don  to  heel. 

The  old  dog  suddenly  took  on  new 
life,  barking  and  wagging  his  tail. 
They  couldn't  go  home  now!  There 
were  always  birds  in  this  hollow. 

Pop  smiled  a  little  and  sighed  and 
then  pushed  his  heavy  feet  slowly 
down  the  hill.  He  couldn't  say  no. 
This  was  a  part  of  hunting,  too — 
seeing  your   dog  pleased. 

Old  Don  yelped  approval  and  ran 
gingerly  downhill  and  into  a  clump 
of  willows,  out  of  sight.  A  second 
later  he  came  out  on  the  other  side, 
head  lowered,  tail  apprehensive. 
Then  he  froze  into  a  statue. 

Pop  walked  slowly  to  the  old 
dog's  haunch.  A  single  bird  whirred 
up  in  a  flash  of  brown  and  white. 
Pop  raised  his  gun  and  fired.  The 
bird  wheeled,  unhit,  and  sailed  low 
along  the  brown  curve  of  the  hill- 
side  beyond   the   creek. 

A  gun  boomed  on  the  hillside 
behind  Pop  and  he  saw  the  bird  jolt 
in  midair  and  drop.  Old  Don  yelped 
and  started  across  the  creek  after 
the   bird. 

Pop  looked  back  up  the  hill  at  a 
big,  square-set  man  in  a  red  hunt- 
ing jacket.  "Good  shot,  son,"  the 
old  man  called. 

The  big  stranger  didn't  answer. 
He  was  busy  clodding  his  brown- 
and-white  setter  to  fetch  the  bird. 
The  setter  came  down  the  hill 
whimpering  and  limping  in  both 
hind  legs.  Pop  noticed  the  red  mat 
of  hair  on  the  setter's  hind  quar- 
ters. 


The  setter  met  Don  in  the  middle 
of  the  creek,  coming  back  with  the 
bird,  and  he  followed  the  old  dog 
back  to  Pop's  side,  whining  guilt- 
ily. Pop  turned  the  bird  over  in  his 
hand,  then  patted  Don's  head. 

The  stranger  came  scuffing  down 
the  hillside  in  a  hurry,  with  his 
hand  out.  "That's  my  bird,  old  fel- 
low,"  he   said   challengingly. 

"Sure  is,  son,"  Pop  answered 
mildly,  and  handed  over  the  bird. 
Old  Don  whined,  and  Pop  touched 
his  head  and  said,  "But  I  got  him 
too,  Don.     Got  him  as  he  turned." 

THE  stranger  stuffed  the  bird 
into  his  red  coat.  "Okay,  old 
fellow,"  he  said  indulgently,  "you 
got  him,  too."  He  motioned  the 
setter  to  heel. 


Editor's  Note — The  accom- 
panying short  story  by  Wil- 
liam Martin  appeared  in  Col- 
lier's Weekly  last  January.  It 
tells  a  real  story  of  conserva- 
tion and  we  are  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  reprint  it  for 
the  readers  of  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist. 

Special  permission  has  been 
obtained  from  the  author,  Mr. 
William  Martin,  and  from  the 
editors  of  Colliers,  to  reprint 
this  article.  We  acknowledge 
our  thanks  to  both  for  this 
permission. 


The  setter  crouched,  whimpering. 
Pop  shook  his  head.  "You're  huntin' 
a  mighty  lame  dog,  aren't  you,  son? 
Looks  like  he's  been  peppered  bad." 

The  stranger's  eyes  cut  sharply 
toward  Pop.  "I  let  him  have  a  load 
this  morning  for  dragging  tail  on 
me,"  he  said  impatiently. 

"That  so?"  Pop  said.  Pop  didn't 
say  son  this  time.  Pop  asked, 
"Reckon  you  could  hunt  along  with 
me  for  a  spell  and  give  your  dog  a 
rest?" 

The  stranger  glanced  over  at  old 
Don  speculatively.  "He'll  be  slow," 
he  said  appraisingly,  "but  the  set- 
ter's about  through."  He  fished  in 
his  inside  pocket  for  his  watch. 
"I'll  give  you  a  dollar  and  hour,  old 
fellow.    Okay?" 

Pop  looked  down  at  the  setter. 
"I'm  glad  to  do  it  free,"  he  said 
slowly. 

"Okay,  let's  get  moving,  old  fel- 
low. We're  wasting  time."  He 
dragged  the  setter  by  the  collar  to 
a  willow  and  tied  him  up.  "I'm 
George  F.  W.  Burston,"  the  stranger 
said  significantly,  and  then  he  took 
charge.  "You  take  your  shots,  old 
fellow.  I'll  take  mine.  You  work  on 
the  hill.  I'll  take  the  creek  bot- 
tom." He  walked  past  Pop  and  into 
the  weeds  along  the  creek. 


Birds  were  scarce.  But  at  the 
creek  bend,  old  Don  made  a  point. 
Pop  moved  his  coat  aside,  waiting. 
The  stranger,  gun  poised,  walked 
briskly  up  to  old  Don  and  kicked 
the  weeds.  Three  birds  roared  up 
in  a  burst  of  wings.  One  bird  flared 
toward  the  hill.  Pop  upped  his  gun 
and  fired.    The  bird  skimmed  on. 

The  stranger's  gun  boomed  and 
the  bird  fell.  Then  the  stranger 
pivoted  and  fired  twice  more.  The 
other  two  birds  dropped.  It  was 
beautiful   shooting. 

The  stranger  picked  up  the  last 
two  birds.  Old  Don  made  for  the 
bird  nearest  Pop.  Pop  walked  up 
the  hill  a  little  way  and  sat  heavily 
down  on  a  log.  He  was  about  tuck- 
ered out. 

Old  Don  came  up  to  his  knee  with 
the  bird.  The  stranger  hurried  up 
the  hill,  smiling.  "That's  three  for 
me,  old  fellow.  You  missed."  He 
held  out  his  hand. 

Pop  handed  over  the  bird  and  said 
with  mild  dignity,  '"It's  your  bird, 
but  I  didn't  miss.  I  got  him  on  the 
rise." 

The  stranger  smiled  broadly. 
"Okay,  old  fellow,  you  got  him, 
too."  He  dropped  the  three  birds 
on  the  ground,  leaned  his  gun 
against  the  log,  and  started  digging 
in  his  bulging  coat  and  dumping 
out  birds.  "What's  happened  to  'em 
this  year,  old  fellow?"  he  asked.  "I 
was  down  here  in  '38  with  a  party 
of  three  and  we  got  over  two  hun- 
dred birds  in  three  days!"  He 
dropped  the  last  bird  on  the  pile 
at  his  feet  and  patted  his  empty 
pockets.    "This  is  all — fourteen." 

"The  limit's  twelve,"  the  old  man 
said  quietly,  "you've  taken  two 
over." 

The  stranger's  eyes  went  sharp. 
"You  a  game  warden?" 

"I  don't  believe  in  wardens,"  the 
old  man  said  quietly.  "It  ought  to 
be  between  a  man  and  himself  what 
he  does  when  he's  got  the  upper 
hand." 

The  stranger  grinned  knowingly. 
"You're  having  a  bad  day,  old  fel- 
low. Take  a  couple  of  birds.  No 
hard  feelings.    I'm  using  your  dog." 

THE  old  man's  calm  reserve 
made  the  stranger  color.  He 
shrugged  and  said,  "You  shoot  'em 
or  I  shoot  'em.  What's  the  differ- 
ence?" 

Pop  looked  up.  "No  difference," 
he  said  quietly,  "if  you  haven't  a 
mind  to  see  a  difference  .  .  .  ." 
And  then  he  stopped.  He  had  lived 
too  long  to  hope  any  more  that  you 
could  change  a  man's  heart  with  a 
few  words. 

It  was  the  stranger  who  spotted 
Warden  Tickie  Fisher  first,  in  his 
green  uniform,  coming  up  the  hol- 
low   on    their    side    of    the    creek. 


Then  Pop  saw  the  warden,  too  I 
The  stranger  glanced  quickly  dowr 
at  the  birds — twelve  at  his  own  feel 
and  two  between  Pop's  old-fash- 
ioned boots.  For  a  long  second  th€ 
stranger  looked  into  Pop's  cleai 
eyes  and  he  saw  in  them  what  he 
wanted  to  see.  He  knew  that  the 
old  man  would  say  nothing. 

The  stranger  smiled.  Warden 
Tickie  strolled  up  and  took  out  his 
pipe.    "Howdy,  Pop." 

"Hello,  son,"  the  old  man  replied. 

Warden  Tickie  turned.  "Got  to: 
check  your  birds,  mister.  State? 
law."    . 

The  stranger  nodded.  "Go  right 
ahead,  Warden.  Here's  the  lot; 
Fourteen  birds  together.  The  old 
gentleman's  been  kind  enough  to 
let  me  hunt  behind  his  dog.  I'mi 
George   F.   W.   Burston,"   he   added. 

Warden  Tickie  counted  the  birds; 
with  the  stem  of  his  pipe.  "Twelveei 
and  two  makes  fourteen,"  he  saidJi 
He  turned  to  Pop.  "Can  I  see  yourr 
gun,  Pop?" 

"Sure  can,  son."  He  handed  up? 
his  single-barrel.  The  strangen 
lighted  a  cigarette,  watching. 

Warden  Tickie  stepped  back  ai 
pace  and  aimed  the  gun  at  the  two) 
birds  between  Pop's  feet.  The  gum 
roared.  Not  a  feather  moved.  He1 
turned  on  the  stranger,  "I'm  takin" 
up  your  license  for  the  season,  Mis- 
ter Burston.  You  took  over  thes 
limit.  Everybody  hereabout  knowss 
Pop  is  shootin'  empties  this  yearr 
and  hunting  in  his  head — giving  the 
birds  a  chance." 

BOGGS  NAMED 

ATTORNEY   OF 
CONSERVATION  DEPT.. 

T.  Hale  Boggs,  former  represen- 
tative to  Congress  from  the  Second! 
Louisiana  District,  has  been  named  1 
legal  counsel  for  the  state  depart- 
ment of  conservation,  it  was  an- 
nounced last  week  by  Commissioner 
Joseph   L.    McHugh. 

The  former  congressman  succeeds 
E.  L.  Gladney,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
appointed  as  a  special  assistant  to 
Attorney  General  Eugene  Stanley 
to  handle  litigation  in  connection 
with  petroleum  matters. 


McHUGH  RETURNS  FROM 
CAPITOL  CONFERENCE 

Conservation  Commissioner  Jos- 
eph L.  McHugh  returned  this  week 
from  Washington  where  he  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Petroleum  Regulatory 
Authorities  which  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington January  11  and  12  in  the  of- 
fice of  Harold  Ickes,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  who  is  also  Petroleum 
Coordinator. 
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Type  of  fire  truck  being  used  by  Forestry  Division  in  forest  fire  suppres- 
sion work.  Consists  of  five  man  crew,  water  tank,  pressure  pump  and  other 
fire  fighting  tools.  Twenty-one  such  units  are  in  operation  in  the  protected 
area   of   Louisiana. 

Auxiliary  Fire 
Fighting  Force 
Is  Organized 

To  prevent  forest  fires  from 
tampering  vital  war  activity  or 
smoke  "blackouts"  from  endanger- 
ing Louisiana  war  industries,  tlie 
Conservation  Department  has  ex- 
tended forest  fire  protection  to  ap- 
proximately 500,000  acres  of  timber- 
land  in  the  State. 

Conservation  Commissioner  Jos- 
3ph  L.  McHugh  has  announced  that 
i  grant  of  $20,000  from  a  special 
ippropriation  of  Congress  has  made 
possible  the  expansion  in  coopera- 
:ion  with  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  and  military  officials. 

The  entire  personnel  of  the  For- 
jstry  Division  has  been  placed  on 
:he  alert,  Commissioner  McHugh 
stated,  to  prevent  and  suppress  for- 
3st  fires.  To  aid  the  fire  fighting 
personnel,  the  "U.  S.  Forest  Service 
nas  made  available  for  the  duration 
six  trucks  which  will  supplement 
he  fire  fighting  equipment  of  the 
forestry  Division. 

Because  the  need  for  trained  fire 
lighting  personnel  is  unusually 
peat  in  wartime,  the  Forest  Fire 
Fighters  Service  is  being  organized 
jfi  Louisiana  and  throughout  the 
lation.  The  FFFS,  a  branch  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  has 
Some  into  existence  to  augment  ex- 
isting fire  protection  agencies  that 
ire  faced  with  increased  problems 
md  reduced  supervisory  and  volun- 
eer  personnel.  The  aim  is  to  pro- 
ade  civilian  fire  fighters,  equipped 
nd  trained,  who  will  be  ready  to 
id  fire  protection  agencies  in  every 
orested  region  of  the  nation. 

In  wartime,  with  the  possibility 
f  incendiarism,  the  need  for  wide- 
pread  training  of  civilians  as  fire 
ighters  is  imperative.  Forest  fires 
estroy  valuable  timber  that  is  vi- 
ally  needed  to  prosecute  the  war 
,nd  they  may  threaten  military  and 
adustrial  centers.  Unless  trained 
olunteer  fire  fighters  are  available, 
t  may  be  necessary  to  recruit  men 
rom  war  plants  in  case  forest  fires 
et  out  of  control. 


Massey  H.  Anderson,  State  For- 
ester, has  been  appointed  state  co- 
ordinator of  this  newly  organized 
OCD  agency.  Organization  of  the 
FFFS  in  Louisiana  will,  for  the 
time  being,  be  confined  to  those 
sections  of  the  state  in  need  of  in- 
tensive fire  protection.  If  expan- 
sion of  the  project  becomes  practi- 
cable, portions  of  the  remainder  of 
the  state  where  fire  protection  is 
not  a  major  problem  will  be  in- 
cluded so  that  additional  men  and 
equipment  may  be  available  in  ex- 
treme emergencies. 

This  auxiliary  force  will  be  reg- 
istered under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  will 
be  trained,  classified,  and  certified 
by  the  established  forest  protection 
agencies,  for  enrollment  by  the 
OCD. 

Organizaton  for  the  auxiliary 
force  into  an  efficient,  trained  and 
properly  equipped  forest  fire  fight- 
ing reserve  and  the  direction  of 
these  forces  in  fire-control  work 
will  be  the  duty  of  regularly  estab- 
lished Federal,  State  and  private 
forest  protection  organizations. 

Leaders  and  teachers  are  to  be 
trained  in  order  that  they  might 
give  classes  in  each  community. 
The  teachers  are  to  be  trained  by 
qualified  OCD  instructors  and  by  a 
representative  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry. 

The  fire  fighters  will  receive 
recognition  in  the  form  of  certifi- 
cates and  arm  bands  from  the  OCD, 
after  having  been  certified  by  offi- 
cers of  the  protection  agencies.  The 
insignia  on  the  armband  is  a  red 
pine  street  on  the  conventional 
white  triangle  of  Civilian  Defense, 
surrounded  by  a  blue  circle.  It  has 
not  appeared  before  in  the  forest 
and  its  presence  now  is  a  symbol 
that  the  American  people  are  be- 
coming alert  to  the  menace  of 
forest  fires. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  FFFS 
is  to  acquaint  people  in  the  for- 
ested area  of  the  state  with  their 
responsibility  for  fire  prevention 
and  suppression.  This  means  that 
forest    fire     prevention    education 


should  be  carried  on  with  increased 
vigor.  As  state  FFFS  coordinator, 
Massey  Anderson  suggests  that  all 
types  of  community  organizatons 
can  be  of  assistance  by  helping  to 
spread  the  educational  message 
through  the  press,  the  radio  and  by 
instructing  school  children,  and  at 
public  gatherings. 

The  FFFS  offers  an  opportunity 
to  the  residents  of  Louisiana's  for- 
ested region — people  who  are  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  value  of  our 
timber  resources — to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  civilian  defense  by 
volunteering  their  services  to  the 
local  forest  ranger  or  OCD  commit- 
tee. The  cooperation  of  large  num- 
bers of  public-spirited  citizens  l-s 
needed  in  order  to  be  certain  that 
our  established  fire  protection  agen- 
cies will  have  sufficient  trained 
and  equipped  manpower  upon  which 
to  draw  in  case  of  emergency. 


In  spite  of  a  serious  reduction  in 
its  technical  staff  due  to  loss  of 
men  to  war  industries,  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics has  increased  steadily  with 
the  rapid  industrial  expansion  with- 
in the  State.  Fortunately,  the 
agents  of  the  Minerals  and  En- 
forcement Divisions  have  been  uni- 
formly courteous  and  cooperative 
in  assisting  in  the  field  work  of 
the  Division.  The  Lake  Charles 
Area  is  witnessing  the  erection  of 
new  industrial  units  including  a 
magnesium  plant,  an  oil  refinery 
with  a  butadiene  unit,  a  synthetic 
rubber  plant,  and  an  ammonia 
plant,  and  expansion  of  its  exist- 
ing industrial  units.  The  Baton 
Rouge  Area  shows  a  great  expan- 
sion of  the  large  chemical  and  re- 
finery units  north  of  the  town,  and 
the  addition  of  butadiene,  synthetic 
rubber,  and  aluminum  plants.  Other 
areas  in  the  State  show  similar  ex- 
pansion. 

With  the  heaviest  crop  for  many 
years,  the  sugar  houses  throughout 
the  "sugar  bowl",  will  operate  over 
an  appreciably  longer  period  and 
handle  a  grinding  load  nearer  to 
capacity.  Consequently  the  load 
placed  on  the  streams,  even  with 
the  restriction  on  discharge  inaugu- 
rated during  the  1941  grinding  sea- 
son, may  tax  the  corrective  powers 
of  the  streams  to  the  limit.  Bayou 
Teche,  which  came  through  last 
year's  grinding  season  without  a 
'fish  kill"  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  industry,  got  off 
to  a  bad  start  this  year.  Tighten- 
ing of  control  of  harmful  wastes  on 
the    Teche    is    already    under   way. 

In  the  rice  growing  area,  the  irri- 
gation season  passed  without  seri- 
ous damage  from  salt  water  dis- 
charge. Some  damage  was  suf- 
fered from  an  oil-well  blow-out  in 
the  Lacassine  Bayou  district.  Minor 


damage  was  threatened  by  an  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  small  amount 
of  oil  field  brine  in  one  stream  in 
the  Crowley  district.  Prompt  ac- 
tion by  the  oil  operator  involved 
eliminated  the  difficulty  in  this 
case. 

The  more  insidious  threat  of  rice 
crop  damage  due  to  salt  water  in- 
trusion is  beginning  to  be  better 
appreciated  by  the  growers  and 
canal  men.  This  is  a  subject  that 
should  receive  close  study  by  all 
interested  groups.  All  proposed 
flood  control  and  drainage  projects 
that  open  further  direct  contact 
with  Gulf  salt  water  should  be  care- 
fully scrutinized.  The  results  of 
the  preliminary  survey  of  the  Cal- 
casieu River  by  this  Division,  last 
summer,  indicate  the  necessity  for 
further  detailed  study.  An  effort 
is  now  underway  to  form  a  com- 
mittee made  up  from  all  interested 
groups  to  work  out  a  method  of  co- 
operative study  of  the  problem. 

A  consistent  program  of  pollution 
abatement  requires  uniform  and 
scientifically  sound  methods  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  pollutional  char- 
acteristics of  industrial  and  other 
wastes.  While  standard  chemical 
tests  and  bacteriological  examina- 
tons  already  in  common  use  are 
satisfactory  for  the  measurement 
of  some  types  of  pollution,  they  are 
not  suitable  for  the  evaluation  and 
control  of  pollution  by  industrial 
wastes  containing  any  of  a  large 
variety  of  poisonous  substances. 
In  the  absence  of  any  standardiza- 
tion of  methods  and  of  adequate  in- 
structions, satisfactory  studies  of 
toxicity  can  be  undertaken  only  by 
specialists,  and  tbe  results  reported 
are  not  always  sufficiently  compar- 
able and  applicable  to  practical 
problems.  Accordingly,  the  prepa- 
ration of  detailed  and  comprehen- 
sible directions  for  the  performance 
of  standardized  toxicity  tests  (bio- 
assays)  with  fishes  as  test  animals 
and  for  the  uniform  presentation  of 
results  has  been  undertaken  by  this 
Division  in  collaboration  with  the 
Waste  Control  Laboratory  of  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. The  cooperation  of  ex- 
perts throughout  the  country  is  be- 
ing solicited,  and  the  interest  in 
the  project  already  shown  by  them 
has  been  encouraging.  On  comple- 
tion, the  proposed  methods  and  re- 
lated material  will  be  published 
and  made  available  to  interested 
workers  everywhere.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  methods  to  the  evalua- 
tion and  regulation  of  stream  pollu- 
tion in  Louisiana  is  already  under 
way. 


NINE   MEN  CHARGED  WITH 
CONSERVATION    VIOLATION 

Nine  hunters  all  from  Donaldson- 
ville  were  arrested  last  week  in  St. 
James  Parish  by  conservation 
agents  and  charged  with  killing 
deer  in  closed  season.  The  arrests 
were  made  by  Waldon  LeBlanc, 
Charles  Olano  and  Bird,  conser- 
vation agents.  The  deer  season 
ended  on  December  31st. 
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(Continued  from  page  3) 
a  flour  gravy.    Serve  hot  with  tur- 
nip greens  and  baked  corn  pone. 

A  former  governor  of  Arkansas 
gives  as  his  special  opossum  and 
sweet  potatoes  dinner  the  following 
recipe: 

First  boil  the  opossum  in  a  strong 
sage  tea  until  partly  done;  then 
place  in  roaster  with  a  lot  of  salt, 
black  pepper,  and  red  hot  pepper. 
Place  strips  of  fat  salt-pork  on  top. 
Add  enough  hot  water  to  prevent 
burning.  Slice  sweet  potatoes  and 
fill  around  the  meat  in  the  roaster; 
baste  often  and  cook  until  done  and 
brown. 

BAKED    RACCOON 

Par  boil  raccoon  for  30  minutes 
to  one  hour;  remove  from  liquor 
and  place  in  roaster.  Add  onion, 
carrot  and  apple.  Dredge  with  salt 
and  add  pepper.  Add  an  inch  or 
two  of  broth  and  bake  until  tender 
(about  two  hours).  Tomato  catsup 
and  mustard  may  be  put  on  raccoon 
while  baking  or  just  before  taking 
from  oven  to  serve. 

RABBIT  CHOP   SUEY 

An  unusual  way  to  serve  rabbit 
is  as  rabbit  chop  suey  which  can 
be  prepared  as  follows: 

Boil  a  large  rabbit  in  unsalted 
water  until  tender.  Remove  meat 
from  bones  and  cut  into  medium 
cubes.  Brown  in  bacon  "fryings"  if 
available  or  other  shortening.  To 
this  add  IV2  cups  chopped  celery, 
%  cup  chopped  onion,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls  soy  sauce,  1  tablespoonful  head 
molasses  and  1  can  of  mixed  vege- 
tables (or  any  you  have  on  hand 
except  tomatoes) ;  add  water  suffi- 
cient to  cover  and  cook  slowly  un- 
til vegetables  are  done.  Thicken 
gravy  with  flour  paste.  (The  soy 
sauce  seasons  it  enough  for  most 
tastes).  This  serves  6  to  8  and  may 
be  eaten  with  rice,  noodles  and 
broiled  potatoes. 

BAKED    RABBIT 

Baked  rabbit  is  another  excellent 
way    of    preparing    bunny    for    the 
table : 
2  rabbits 

2  tablespoons  minced  ham 
1  clove  garlic,  finely  minced 
1  sprig  thyme  and  1  bayleaf 

1  cup  mushrooms,  chopped 

2  finely  minced  onions 
2  tablespoons  butter 

2  sprigs  parsley 

1  teaspoon  flour 

2  cups  water 

Skin  and  clean  rabbits,  cutting 
in  pieces  at  joints.  Cover  with  cold 
water  to  which  has  been  added  4 
tablespoons  of  vinegar,  and  let  it 
stand  overnight.  "When  ready  to 
cook  drain  and  dry  well.  Rub  with 
salt,  pepper  and  butter  and  place 
in  a  heavy  baking  pan  and  put  in 
the  oven  for  15  minutes.  Meantime, 
chop  onion  fine  and  put  in  iron 
skillet  with  melted  butter.  Brown 
lightly,  add  flour  and  brown  well. 
Add  minced  ham  and  seasoning,  let 


simmer  a  few  minutes  then  add 
boiling  water.  Let  come  to  a  boil 
and  pour  over  rabbit.  Return  rab- 
bit to  oven,  bake  slowly  for  20  min- 
utes, basting  frequently. 

ARMADILLO 

James  Nelson  Gowanloch,  conser- 
vation department  biologist,  recom- 
mends another  unusual  animal  for 
use  as  food. 

The  armadillo,  one  of  the  strang- 
est mammals  in  the  world,  has  grad- 
ually spread  over  Louisiana  until  it 
has  now  been  found  as  far  north- 
east as  Tallulah.  It  evidently  came 
into  the  state  from  Texas. 

Harmless  except  when  it  de- 
stroys lawns  by  burrowing  in  them 
or  damages  levees  by  likewise  ex- 
cavating shelters  in  them,  the  ar- 
madillo is  a  stupid,  easily  killed 
animal  that  makes  an  excellent 
meal.  Anybody  who  has  seen  this 
queer  nocturnal  animal  with  its 
hard  plated  body  shell  and  armored 
spiked  tail  should  regard  it  as  an 
excellent  potential  dish. 

There  is  no  law  protecting  this 
animal  so  the  open  season  lasts  365 
days. 

The  armadillo  is  best  prepared  by 
barbecuing  it  using  a  rich  sauce. 
All  who  eat  it  acclaim  it  palatable. 

TURTLE   SOUP 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
New  Orleans  restaurants  was  that 
of  Madame  Begue.  Her  traditional 
turtle  soup  recipe  translated  reads 
as  follows: 

Select  a  turtle  of  the  desired 
size.  Clean  it  well  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.  Pry  a  large  onion  in  hot 
lard.  When  done,  add  a  spoonful  of 
flour  and  let  the  whole  brown  nice- 
ly. Put  in  the  meat  and  let  it  fry. 
Add  tomatoes,  the  quantity  of  bouil- 
lon needed  and  a  glass  each  of  white 
and  Madiria  wine.  Season  to  taste 
with  pepper,  a  few  cloves,  and  a 
boquet  consisting  of  bay  leaves, 
thyme  and  parsley.  Lastly,  add  two 
spoons  of  Worcestershire  sauce  and 
serve  with  toasted  bread. 

REDFISH    COURTBOUILLON 

Redfish  courtbouillon,  notable 
Louisiana  dish,  may  be  prepared  in 
many  ways.  The  following  is  one 
of  the  greatly  prized  Louisiana  re- 
cipes: 

Three  pounds  sliced  redfish,  1 
tablespoon  fat,  2  tablespoons  flour, 
1  tablespoon  chopped  parsley,  1 
large  sweet  pepper,  sliced;  1  large 
onion,  sliced;  1  large  can  of  to- 
matoes, 2  pods  garlic,  minced  bou- 
quet of  thyme  and  bayleaf;  1  pint 
water  and  1  glass  claret,  salt  and 
pepper. 

Clean  and  wash  fish  and  make  a 
roux.  When  brown  put  in  onion, 
other  seasoning,  tomatoes  and 
sweet  peppers.  Add  water  and 
claret.  Salt  and  pepper  fish  and 
lay  it  in  the  sauce.  Place  finely 
chopped  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon 
on  the  fish.  Cover  closely  and  cook 
for  25  minutes.  Garnish  dish  with 
toast  points  and  serve  with  boiled 
wild  rice  and  creamed  potatoes. 


GAME  HABITAT 
IMPROVEMENT 
PROJECT 

One  of  the  major  projects  of  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Division  is 
the  restoration  of  good  quail  shoot- 
ing in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Due 
to  many  factors,  quail  shooting  over 
the  past  fifteen  years  has  declined 
very  rapidly. 

With  the  assistance  of  Federal 
funds  under  the  Pittman-Robertson 
Act.  a  study  is  being  made  of  our 
quail  habitat  conditions  throughout 
the  State.  These  researches  are  be- 
ing made  by  four  qualified  biolo- 
gists. One  of  the  first  of  their  im- 
portant recommendations  was  to 
improve  the  food  and  cover  condi- 
tions over  most  of  our  Louisiana 
quail  area. 

The  Federal  Government  has 
been  caryring  on  a  soil  conserva- 
tion program  in  the  State  for  the 
past  several  years.  Their  program 
is  accomplished  through  soil  con- 
servation districts.  These  districts 
are  governed  by  boards  of  five 
farmer  supervisors  who  must  own 
land  within  the  district,  who  are 
in  a  position  to  request  and  receive 
assistance  of  any  kind  and  from 
any  agency  or  individual  that 
would  help  in  furthering  the  land 
use  program  as  agreed  upon  for  a 
particular  district. 

These  districts  are  in  charge  of 
conservationists  appointed  by  the 
Government  and  they  have  under 
them  work  unit  leaders.  The  Lou- 
isiana State  University  and  Agri- 
culture Extension  Service  also  par- 
ticipate in  this  work. 

In  cooperation  with  these  agen- 
cies, the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion proposed  a  farm  game  habitat 
improvement  project  for  the  use  of 
Pittman-Robertson  funds.  This  proj- 
ect is  designated  as  Louisiana  Proj- 
ect 6-D  which  was  approved. 

The  project  called  for  the  distri- 
bution of  twenty-five  thousand 
pounds  of  Lespedeza  serecia  seed 
and  one  hundred  tons  of  eighteen 
District 

D'Arbonne    

Dorcheat  and  Saline 

"Upper  Sabine  and  Upper  West  Red. 
Dugdemona  and  Lower  East  Red__. 
Calcasieu  and  Lower  West  Red 


per   cent    phosphate    and/or   mixei 
fertilizer. 

This  seed  and  fertilizer  was  dis 
tributed  in  nine  soil  conservatioi 
districts.  The  board  of  supervisor 
of  these  districts  with  the  assist 
ance  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv 
ice  and  the  Agriculture  Extensioi 
Service  carefully  allocated  the  seei 
and  fertilizer  to  reliable  and  intei 
ested  farmers  who  entered  inti 
written  agreement  with  the  dis 
tricts. 

The  Soil  Conservation  technic 
ians  helped  the  farmers  in  the  se 
lection  of  the  sites  and  also  helpei 
instruct  them  in  the  proper  planl 
ing  and  maintenance  of  the  areas. 

The  State  Biologist  followed  thes> 
plantings  with  periodic  inspection 
and  a  complete  report  has  beei 
made  as  of  January  1,  1943,  to  tho 
Department  of  Conservation  am 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  q 
the  success  of  this  project. 

The  great  majority  of  the  planl 
ings  were  successful  and  much  vain 
able  information  has  been  obtainei 
for  use  in  projects  that  will  be  pre 
posed  for  this  year  and  we  hop 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  shouM 
be  emphasized  that  the  knowledg; 
gained  through  these  plantings  ai 
plies  directly  to  the  local  condition- 
in  each  of  the  areas  and  therefor: 
far  exceeds  any  usefulness  in  prev 
ious  generalized  results  obtainee 
outside  of  Louisiana. 

From  all  information  to  date 
there  is  no  question  but  that  thi 
is  not  only  a  most  beneficial  pro.i 
ect  for  our  game  habitat  condition 
but  it  has  also  proven  very  success 
ful  in  helping  to  stop  erosion  and  i 
also  providing  the  farmer  with 
new  crop  which  will  greatly  aid  bin 
in  improving  the  condition  of  ' 
land. 

The  Soil  Conservation  distr' 
that  participated  were  D'Arbonne 
Dorcheat  and  Saline,  Upper  Sabihj 
and  Upper  West  Red,  Dugdemona 
and  Lower  East  Red,  Calcasieu  ano 
Lower  West  Red.  These  district 
comprise  twenty-three  parishes. 

The  distribution  of  seed  and 
tilizer  was  made  as  follows: 

Seed  Fertilizer 

6,250  lbs.  50,000  ibsi 

12,500    "  100,0C 

2,500    "  20,01" 

2,500    "  20,00( 

1,250    "  10,000 


Total   

The  following  table  indicates  the 
number  of  farmers  participating  in 
each  of  the  Soil  Conservation  dis- 
tricts: 

D'Arbonne    248 

Dorcheat    and    Saline 521 

Upper  Sabine  and  Upper  West 

Red 93 

Dugdemona   and   Lower   East 

Red 100 

Calcasieu    and    Lower    West 

Red 52 

Total    1,014 

The  total  cost  of  this  project  for 
seed  and  fertilizer  and  other  inci- 


25,000  lbs.  200,0000 

dental  costs,  but  not  including  th 
time  or  expenses  of  our  biologists 
totaled  $5,873.77. 

We  hope  that  this  program  wil 
lead  to  further  land  improvemen 
projects,  and  we  sincerely  hope  ani 
indeed  expect  that  with  the  cor 
tinuation  of  these  projects  one 
again  Louisiana  will  be  known  a 
one  of  our  great  quail  states. 

We  have  placed  our  emphasis  oi 
the  quail  aspects  in  describing  thi 
project  here,  but  this  /ork  il 
further  invaluable  for  a'l  othew 
types  of  wildlife  as  well  as  accon- 
plishing  many  other  benefits  for  th 


